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YOUTH VIEWS THE WORLD THROUGH THE PRINTED WORD 
Ruth Everett* 


Youth, the world, and the printed word—these three ur- 
gently concern the teacher of English. He deals with dynamic 
forces. No active teacher of English can ignore the vigor of 
youth, the pressures of modern society, or the vitality of the 
printed word. As for the last, Ernst Cassirer refers to the power 
of the word as “spiritual.” “Indeed it is the Word, it is language 
that really reveals to man that world of natural objects and 
touches off his weal and woe more directly than physical nature.” 


Comprehending the nature of these three dynamic forces 
and stimulating their interaction challenges the imagination and 
the ingenuity of the teacher of English. He recognizes that the 
English curriculum cannot remain static. Since it contains such 
volatile elements, it must be rethought and revised continually. 
In Volume III of its Language Arts Series, the National Council 
of Teachers of English has made a praiseworthy attempt to cope 
with the problem in a concrete way. We shall consider here es- 
pecially how the new literature and reading programs are de- 
signed to help youth receive a satisfactory image of the world 
through the printed word. 


Chapter V discusses the means of “Meeting Youth’s Needs 
through Literature.” It conceives of literature as discovery—dis- 
covery of the real world and of the world of the imagination. The 
proposed curriculum has these dominant features: 

(1.) First, it starts with the nature and needs of youth. It 
recognizes the common characteristics and experiences 
of adolescents as well as their individual differences. 

(2.) Second, it departs from the comparatively formal pat- 
tern of the older curriculum by introducing the con- 
cept of flexibility with a maximum of free choice in 
the interest of more creative reading. 


Perhaps the most provocative part of Chapter V describes 
the methods of organizing literature for classroom study. The 
new point of view envisages traditional courses with prescribed 
texts giving way to more liberal courses offering greater oppor- 
tunities for free choice. 

It concedes that sometimes the reading and discussion of a 
single book can give all members of the group an opportunity to 
share the insights of their fellow classmates. I am reminded of 
a discussion of Wi liam Lyon Phelps’ essay, ‘““‘The Great Ameri- 
can Game” which was enlivened by the comments of one of the 





*Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 

This and the following article report part of a d'scuss‘on at our 1957 Conference of The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary School. Vol. III of the Curriculum Series of the 
National Council of Teachers of English (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956). 
(1) Ernest Cassirer. Language and Myth (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 61. 
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class athletes. Most of the pupils registered skepticism at Phelps’ 
contention that a player, in defeat, should congratulate the win- 
ner, but, at the same time, suffer inwardly. One of the star base- 
ball players testified to the validity of Phelps’ belief by telling 
about the crucial game in which his team lost the championship. 
After the game, he had been one of the few to shake hands with 
the victors; the rest of his teammates had sat on the bench and 
“cried.” The class agreed that, although all of the vanquished 
should have congratulated the winner, Phelps would probably 
have had more sympathy for the weeping teammates than for 
players in baseball or in the game of life who would put so little 
of themselves into the contest that they could remain indifferent 
in the face of defeat. It was clear that, without the contribution 
of the star baseball player, the majority of the class would have 
failed to grasp Phelps’ underlying thought. 


The main objection raised against the use of a single text is 
that it precludes individualization. The objection can often be 
met by the resourceful teacher. Realizing that pupils are reading 
a book on different leve’s of comprehension, he can modify his 
approach accordingly, planning questions and activities suitable 
to all. If some, for example, cannot follow Melville’s philosophy 
and symbolism, they can at least read Moby Dick as a great ad- 
venture story. Another suggestion—that the class be permitted 
to select a book by majority vote—has merit, but it raises several 
problems which must be met by the individual teacher: the avail- 
ability of copies of a favored title; the factors influencing the 
students’ choice; the teacher’s responsibility in helping students 
to set standards for selections. 


Another suggested method of providing for individual dif- 
ferences with the use of a common literary work would be the 
recourse to a simplified edition, perhaps in conjunction with a 
standard text. It is generally agreed, however, that there are few 
satisfactory simplified editions. In most cases, it would be better 
to use these as a last resort. 


Chapter V recommends a compromise on the long-debated 
issue of intensive-versus-extensive reading. The solution lies in 
providing for both, since both have important functions. Inten- 
sive study of great literature enables the student to probe more 
deeply into character analysis, philosophical concepts, and stylis- 
tic devices which must be understood if the author’s full meaning 
is to be grasped. How many students, at a first reading, sense 
that Lewis is satirizing the University of Winnemac instead of 
praising it unless they are helped to see the distinction? How 
many appreciate the figurative languaze of Shakespeare or the 
symbolism in A Tale of Two Cities until! these are pointed out to 
them? 
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But not all books need to be or should be read with equal 
intensity. Many fine books, especially in contemporary literature, 
can be read by the pupils easily and quickly with little assistance 
from the teacher. Such literature should form a good proportion 
of the students’ reading. 


For such literature, especially, a second method of organiz- 
ing classroom study is suitable. This is the idea-centered unit. 
The central theme establishes a focus for group learning as well 
as a starting-point for diversified activities and varied reading 
experiences. For example, one senior class traced some of the 
basic concepts of the United Nations Charter to many of the 
great writers of the past—Isaiah, Homer, Socrates, Tennyson, 
and Emerson, to mention a few. Readings in modern literature 
followed—fiction and non-fiction magazine articles like Norman 
Cousins’ ‘Modern Man Is Obsolete.” 


In the same way readings in regional literature can help to 
crystallize for students an otherwise nebulous concept of their 
own community. The unit on Back-Country America in Chapter 
4 illustrates such a project. 


While recognizing the fruitfulness of the thematic approach, 
most experienced teachers of literature will probably agree that 
certain great works of literature have a kind of autonomous 
value and will not conform readily to a preconceived mold. Will 
a unit on family relationships do full justice to “Romeo and 
Juliet?” Should “The Ancient Mariner’ be treated as a strange 
adventure of the sea, or as a unit on life at sea, or should it be 
presented as a great work of the poetic imagination? Perhaps 
each approach has equal validity under certain circumstances. 

For a third method of organization, Chapter V mentions the 
study of literary types for mature students. Although this method 
is considered inappropriate for junior high school, it is advocated 
for special courses in senior high school, possibly on an elective 
basis. Throughout the secondary school, however, selection of 
books by literary types can serve the needs of individual students 
by providing books on their own reading level. Within the scope 
of a unit on India, for example, one student might read My In- 
dian Family; another, a biography of Ghandi or Nehru; while 
still others are reading the Ramayana or the poetry of Tagore. 
During any such unit, the teacher should make the students 
aware of the reading techniques suitable for each type. 


As Chapter V points out, literature can be the key to the 
understanding of one’s own country as well as foreign countries. 
Actually young people of today can return to their historic past 
only vicariously. How vivid can be that experience under the 
guidance of Hawthorne or Kenneth Roberts or Bret Harte or 
Walt Whitman! In the same way, through literature, young 
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readers can develop an appreciation of their English heritage 
and their debt to other countries of the world. No comprehensive 
course in literature can exclude world literature as a supplement 
to American and English literature. 


In addition, the new program would include the use of peri- 
odica's, library resources, and audio-visual aids as adjuncts to 
the literature course. Since Chapter 11 treats the modern mass 
media more fully, audio-visual materials are considered here 
primarily as valuable aids in the teaching of literature. Teachers 
of English should be familiar with the many films, filmstrips, 
and recordings which will enrich the study of literary works. 


Chapter V raises the question of evaluation but admits that 
a va'id measure of student growth in literary appreciation is dif- 
ficult to achieve since such appreciation rises from values and 
concepts which conform to no objective scale. Certain informal 
methods of evaluation are suggested: guiding questions which 
have proved helpful to some teachers, and records of student 
reactions which have been found revealing. 


The chapter concludes with the thought that, in this adven- 
ture of discovery, literary study can serve the needs of young 
people by awakening them to new ideas and emotions, thus stim- 
ulating their growth as human beings. 


If the high school students are to experience literature as a 
great discovery, they must be able to deal competently with the 
printed word. Chapter VI argues that the improvement of read- 
ing is the responsibiity of the whole school. A comprehensive 
program should include developmental reading, remedial read- 
ing, and an accurate testing program. The developmental reading 
program would emphasize vocabulary building, improvement of 
skills in silent and oral reading; and fostering of habits of read- 
ing for enjoyment and profit. Under this regime, the English 
teacher’s role would be to develop the skills essential to the read- 
ing of literature—the interpretation of symbolic language and 
irony; the adjustment of reading tempo and techniques to liter- 
ary form and style; the appreciation of connotations of words in 
different contexts; the sensitivity to rhythm and sound effect. 


If the developmental reading program is effective, it lessens 
the need of elaborate remedial measures. In most schools, how- 
ever, many pupils require special help. Identifying these pupils 
and arranging for special treatment fall to the lot of the class- 
room teacher. Some pupils may benefit from instruction in small 
groups within the classroom. Others may be so serious'y retarded 
in reading that they require clinical help. The clinical programs 
in Ba'timore and Philadelphia are described in Chapter VI. More 
recently, High Points, the magazine of the New York City high 
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schools, published an account of a successful experiment in Wal- 
ton High School in New York City. This included clinics for read- 
ing and writing in the ninth year.” 

Whether the retarded reader remains in the classroom or is 
assigned to a special clinic, the English teacher must bear the 
chief responsibility for diagnosing his disabilities, recommending 
him for treatment, and guiding his activities after the period of 
remedial treatment. 

So we see that the work of the English teacher has become 
highly complex. He must do more than impart knowledge or 
teach skills. He must enable his students to make meaningful 
connections. The presentation of literature as a great human 
experience demands a teacher of imagination and sensitivity, 
whose every resource is required if he is to be adequate for the 
task, the task described in Chapter V of making “the little black 
marks against a white background” become symbols of the hopes 
and fears and pleasures, of thoughts and emotions. Only thus can 
youth attain a true image of the world. 

Volume III has described an ambitious program, one 
worthy of the best efforts of the English teaching profession. 


(2) “A Reading Experiment,” High Points, XXXIX, No. 1 (January, 1957), pp. 12-81. 





SPEAKING AND LISTENING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Madeleine Rogers* 


“No aspect of the curriculum is more important to the 
schools of a democracy than the teaching of speech”. So begins 
Chapter 7,1 on “Developing Competence in Speaking.” Young 
citizens must be taught “to speak with a sense of responsibility.” 
Speech training helps them to become competent to think clearly 
and precisely about problems. Speaking will help to develop the 
personality of the pupil. These are some of the reasons for teach- 
ing speech. 

To me, the most valuable features of the chapter were the 
illustrations of how speech training may function in specific 
situations. In recommending co-operation with other teachers 
and classes on speech projects, the authors describe one group of 
seventh grade students who used speaking in a number of situa- 
tions while selecting a project to benefit from their Christmas 
sale. An eighth grade group practiced several forms of speech 
activities while helping a mothers’ club to conduct a food sale. 
The planning of speech activities as parts of specific units in the 
English classes was illustrated by a unit on “Living with Others”, 
for a semester’s work with a tenth grade. In addition to work in 





*Jamestown High School 
(1) Of The English Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
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composition and literature, the unit worked in the following 
speech activities: group discussions, debate, social conversations, 
sharing books, documenting and organizing oral presentations, 
oral reading and interpretation, dramatizations of interviews 
and matters of social etiquette, and evaluations of personal prog- 
ress. Great benefit is derived from such evaluations: the teacher 
must teach the student to evaluate his own work. Here the chap- 
ter gives a list of questions suitable for the student to use, among 
which are the following: “Did I choose a topic which held the 
attention of the class? Was my outline clear to everyone? Did I 
adapt my material to my audience?” The teacher also must culti- 
vate his or her own ability to criticize wisely and to direct criti- 
cism by the class. 

Speech may play a very essential part in the teaching of 
literature. Choral reading can be used very effectively for leading 
a class of students who dislike poetry to the study and enjoyment 
of verse. For sharing reading, we may use buzz sessions, panel 
discussions, or dramatic interviews. While studying drama, the 
students may experiment with playmaking, or may read aloud 
and interpret Shakespearean plays for fuller appreciation. 

The use and value of mechanical devices in the teaching of 
speech is emphasized in this chapter, with the admission that 
some schools have not yet much mechanical equipment. A pupil 
may use a recording machine for taking down and playing back 
his own speech; he thus “hears himself as others hear him’’, and 
is willing to work for his own improvement. Students may use 
the intra-school radio for broadcasts. The teacher may play re- 
cordings of great literature to give the pupils examples of good 
speaking. 

Since radio and television cause us some trouble, why not 
make them work for us? Movies, radio, and television furnish 
material for discussions by the students. An outline quoted, 
“Standards for Judging Films”, prepared by Donald K. Smith 
of the Department of Speech at the University of Minnesota, is 
brief but definite; it looks very usable. Students may also discuss 
their reasons for liking or disliking different kinds of programs 
on one of these media. Sneech and voice techniques of noted 
speakers on radio and television are good subjects for analyses. 

The ideal of the sound speech program is to “provide for all 
students—those with defective speech, poor speech, average 
speech, or superior speech.” Furthermore, speech “should be 
taught by teachers whose program of preparation includes spe- 
cific training in the arts and science of speech.” In such a speech 
program the services of a trained specialist in speech are essen- 
tial if the necessary work in speech correction is to be given. 
Above all, the success of the speech program “depends upon the 
understanding and support of the school administration.” 
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In Chapter 8: “Developing Competence in Listening,” the 
authors deal with a subject on which we have far less informa- 
tion than on speaking. Up to recent times, we teachers have taken 
for granted that pupils will listen to us. We are, however, becom- 
ing more and more aware of pupils’ failure to hear and carry out 
instructions, to get the point of a story read to them, to under- 
stand a character in a p'ay heard over radio or television. All this 
failure to comprehend comes at a time when all kinds of vital 
information are transmitted over the air, when the need for un- 
derstanding what we hear is greater than it ever has been. Chap- 
ter 8 points out that “new media have created a listening environ- 
ment in which half-listening, not listening at all, or talking to a 
companion while listening are not looked upon as undesirable 
habits.” Of course, boredom and inattentive listening existed 
before television, but we must admit that these bad habits are 
increasing. 

Although the chapter lists fewer specific instances of train- 
ing in listening than one might wish, a resourceful teacher may 
develop some of the suggested procedures into plans. So funda- 
mental a habit as alert listening to oral directions can be a first 
step in developing good listening. Assembly programs furnish 
opportunities for listening. It is plain, however, that the value of 
such situations depends somewhat upon the preparation given 
by the teacher to the pupils before the event. Pupils need train- 
ing in listening for points and for the outline of the speech; they 
must be taught how to assess the background of the speaker and 
the authority with which he speaks. It is advisable, besides, to 
plan a discussion of the assembly the next time the class meets 
after the assembly. 

As material for listening the teacher may use many features 
of radio or television. For understanding a lecture or a political 
speech, pupils may use the techniques suggested for listening to 
an assembly speech. Then, too, all the members of a class might 
occasionally be asked to listen to the same radio or television 
panel discussion; ““What’s My Line” and university round tables 
were suggested as possibilities. 

Listening for appreciation can become for the pupils an 
aesthetic experience. We are all probably aware of the value 
of listening to recordings of poems by poets, or of plays and 
speeches by gifted actors. Do not forget the value of ski'lful read- 
ing by the teacher. Less obvious, perhaps, is the enjoyment which 
pupils may derive from just listening to the conversation of other 
pupils, or in taking part in the conversations. The use of such 
material as Psalm 46, or Poe’s “The Bells” as developed in the 
book, may provide valuable listening experiences. As the teacher 
becomes aware of the possibilities for purposeful listening, he 
will develop devices suitable to the group being instructed. 
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THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AS A PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


Rev. John V. Curry, S.J.* 


My topic, The Language Arts Program in Secondary 
Schools as a Preparation for College, could be treated in several 
different ways. I have brought it to focus for myself by putting 
it in the form of this question: How and to what extent can 
the Language Arts Program in the secondary schools help a 
student prepare for college? 


Well, what will a student need for success in college that 
secondary school training in the Language Arts can give him? 
In my opinion, his primary need will be certain skills developed 
to a certain level of proficiency. 

What are these skills? They are the obvious ones of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. I shall confine my remarks 
mostly to reading and writing, not that I do not think speaking 
and listening of great importance, but merely not to spread 
myself too thin. What kind of reading, then, and what kind of 
writing should a high school student expect to be required of 
him when he finds himself in college and what can the Language 
Arts Program do toward preparing him to do that kind of read- 
ing and writing with proficiency? 

We can approach the matter of reading by looking at the 
variety of materials a college freshman will be confronted with 
and the different objectives he should have in mind in going 
through these materials. A college student will first of all have 
the textbooks in the subjects he will be studying. These text- 
books he will study with the immediate purpose of comprehend- 
ing, organizing, retaining, and applying the information present- 
ed in them. The kind of reading that he wil do here will be 
careful reading and often enough intensive reading. 


The college student will, secondly, be encouraged to beat 
his way through extensive assignments of out-of-class readings 
for the purpose of building up supplementary knowledge of sub- 
jects being studied, or pursuing more widely interests aroused 
by study, or discussion. To cover sufficient quantities of this 
kind of material with these objectives his reading will have to 
be rapid without being superficial, retentive of main ideas, and 
perceptive of relationships between the burden of one book and 
that of another. 

Third!y, he will be assigned term papers or other investi- 
gative projects for which he will have to do both extensive and 
intensive reading. In such projects he wi!l do much skimming 
and rapid reading in the preliminary stages of hunting pertinent 


*Chairman, Department of English, Le Moyne College 
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information, getting a bird’s eye view of the area to be covered, 
and limiting the subject. When he has narrowed down his topic, 
the project will still call for some rapid reading but will more 
particularly demand close analysis and comparison of the evi- 
dence and argument presented in the books he has chosen to be 
the immediate sources of materials for his problem. This will be 
analytical, reflective, critical reading. It will not only be the 
longer investigative problems assigned as term-paper projects 
that will require this kind of reading. He will have frequent 
assignments in the reading of serious, thought-provoking articles 
or essays on any one or more of the subjects which he is study- 
ing. These assignments are meant not only to challenge and 
stimulate his reflective powers but also to test and develop his 
ability to distinguish between the central idea of a difficult piece 
of writing and its subsidiary or merely illustrative elements, to 
follow a line of argument, and to assess the validity of that 
argument. 


A fourth class of material a college student will be meeting, 
particu'arly in his English course, will be specimens of the vari- 
ous kinds of literature. His objectives here will be to penetrate 
to the level or multiple levels of meaning on which a work 
may communicate, to evaluate critically the worth of what has 
been communicated or expressed, and to respond as fully as 
possible to the complex experience embodied in the work. In 
order to achieve these objectives, the college student must 
strive, as he progresses in the study of literature, to become in- 
creasingly aware of the potentialities of language — of the fact, 
especially, that language can have, particularly in a work of 
literature, more than one meaning at the same time. He should 
try to grow more and more alert not only to the exact denota- 
tions of words, but to nuances in the application of them, and 
to the overtones of connotation and allusion with which both 
present context and literary use have enriched them. 


These then are, by and large, the kinds of reading a high 
school student can expect to be required of him when he gets 
to college. The next question is: to what extent can he be helped 
by his secondary school training in the Language Arts to pre- 
pare himself for the successful meeting of these demands? 


I believe that the average freshman comes to college with 
an ability to read easy and interesting material fairly rapidly. 
What my colleagues in the Department of English at Le Moyne 
and I agree on is that very many of our beginning students are 
not sufficiently adept at finding the main idea of a paragraph 
or attracing a sequence of thought or a line of argument through 
several pages of a thoughtful article. 
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Furthermore, teachers of other subjects besides English 
have often remarked to me that their students experience great 
difficulty in working their way through the textbooks. I admit 
that the textbooks in some fields are larded with gobbledegook 
that would strain the powers of more advanced readers than 
freshmen, and it is true also that in taking up a new subject, 
any beginner will be confronted with many new words appropri- 
ate to that subject or that level of advancement. The process of 
learning a new subject always implies becoming acquainted with 
the special vocabulary used in that field. But even apart from 
encountering strange and technical words, many freshmen often 
find the thought content of their textbooks too closely packed 
for easy penetration or too complicated in expression to be un- 
ravelled without close analysis. And that closeness of applica- 
tion and analysis for the purpose of penetration into tightly 
packed thought is an experience which seems new to many of 
them. 


Now, it is my opinion that upon this ability to read analyti- 
cally, more than upon any other single skill, success in college, 
at least to the extent of attaining passing grades, depends. 
Therefore, without minimizing the ability to read easy and inter- 
esting material rapidly, I would suggest that practice in reading 
fairly difficult materia] with intensive and concentrated applica- 
tion, would be of great help to the prospective college student. A 
student applying for admission to college should have reached in 
this kind of reading that stage of development at which he can 
read articles and essays of serious, though not of especially pro- 
found, content and read them with such a degree of analysis 
and comprehension as will enable him to distinguish between the 
main idea of a paragraph and subordinate ideas or material, to 
follow the main thread of thought from one paragraph to an- 
other, and to end up with an accurate conception of what was 
said in the piece of writing he is reading. 


Now for the question of writing. Instead of running through 
the different kinds of writing which will be required of a college 
student, I shall venture to indicate the desirable level to which 
a student should have attained in the use of certain writing 
skills by the time he comes to college. But rather than recording 
merely my own personal opinion in this matter, I would like to 
quote from a joint statement drawn up by representatives of the 
English Departments of five colleges in the Central New York 
area. The colleges I refer to are Syracuse University, Hamilton 
College, Cortland State Teachers College, Oswego State Teachers 
College, and Le Moyne College. Previously to the drawing up of 
this statement, the English Departments of four of these colleges 
had independently drafted descriptions of qualifications in the 
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field of English which each of those co!leges found to be desirable 
in entering freshmen. At a meeting of the English Group of the 
Central New York School Study Council in February 1956 these 
four statements, plus oral contribution by the representatives of 
the fifth college, were amalgamated into the description from 
which I would like to quote to you the passages pertinent to 
writing skills. I shall quote them in the somewhat clipped form 
in which they appear in the statement. 


Spelling: Accuracy with respect to the common words and a habit 
of consulting the dictionary for the less common ones. 

Diction: An habituation to the use of correct, idiomatic and ap- 
propriate diction and to the requirements not only of an informal 
style of speaking and writing but of the more formal style that 
is appropriate to certain occasions and situations. A sensitivity 
to the meaning and color of every-day words and skill in con- 
sulting the dictionary for others. Our freshmen tend to use “big 
words” for effect without knowing precisely what they mean. 
Sentence Construction: An understanding of the basic structure 
of the English sentence and some appreciation of its flexibility 
to convey shades of meaning and degrees of emphasis. Ability 
to apply this understanding in formal and informal composition 
to achieve clarity and correctness. Ability to follow corrections 
made by the instructor in grammatical terms. 


Paragraph Construction: Ability to construct a unified and pro- 
gressive paragraph, with topic sentence and the necessary transi- 
tional elements. 


Theme Construction: Ability to turn out a well-organized theme 
of at least several pages. The student should have had practice 
in outlining. 


The initial impulse that led to the making out of the original 
statements of some of these schools contributing to the joint 
description of qualifications came from the many inquiries from 
high school teachers as to what preparation the several colleges 
would like entering freshmen to have. 


No doubt many high schoo! teachers hearing or seeing the 
list of qualifications from which I have just quoted a section 
would say: “Why, those are the skills which I have been trying 
to develop in my students all along, and those are the levels to 
which I have been trying to bring them.” And hearing such a 
remark, the people who contributed to the drawing up of that 
statement would chime in with me and say with enthusiasm: 
“Good for you! We can ask no more.” 


The Council needs new members. Please invite one of your friends to 
join. 
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TEACHING ENIGMAS OF THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
Edward R. Fagan* 


The New York Times recently (May 26, 1957) announced 
that the film version of The Old Man and the Sea will be released 
early this fall. No doubt, high school students will compare 
Hollywood’s version of the story with that of Hemingway, for 
the book has been, and still is, popular with teenagers. One re- 
sult of this comparsion will be the re-opening of some of the 
moot guestions raised by critics at the time of the book’s publi- 
cation in 1952. For example, is The Old Man and the Sea an 
allegory of the life of Christ? Some students claim that it is. 
Other students are equally convinced that the novel is simply a 
fish story—interesting and adventurous perhaps, but neverthe- 
less simply a story. Still other students maintain that the novel 
is symbolic, reflecting elements of the philosophies of Melville, 
Emerson and Hawthorne as they relate to man’s relationship to 
nature and deity. 


All three interpretations—story, allegory and symbol—can 
be used in a single classroom. Students, given a choice of topics 
for research, oral reports, panel discussions and/or writing as- 
signments, will generally choose topics which they feel they can 
handle comfortably. Limited students tend to select factual story 
topics; average to bright students are intrigued by the allegorical 
approaches to The Old Man and the Sea; generally, the brightest 
of the students choose topics dealing with the symbolic impli- 
cations of Hemingway’s novel. As each of these groups presents 
its material to the class as a whole, many of the language arts 
skills become apparent, and most classes regard this type of ap- 
proach to the novel as interesting and valuable. 


From 1953 to 1957 twelfth grade students in two high 
schools—Washington Irving High School (Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
and The Milne School( Albany, N. Y.)—have developed docu- 
mented arguments to support each of the three approaches to 
The Old Man and the Sea mentioned above. Anticipating a re- 
kindling of interest in the novel via the motion picture, student 
viewpoints on each topic are presented here as possible sugges- 
tions for orientation to a novel unit at the senior high school 
level. 


The Story Approach: 


Students who use the usual library aids to discover vari- 
ous opinions of The Old Man and the Sea almost always cite 
Malcolm Cowley if they intend to defend the simple story ap- 
proach. Cowley seems so certain, and in some ways sophisticated, 





*Research Associate, New York State Education Department, Albany 
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in his epigrammatic pronouncements about literary works. So 
students who defend the story approach begin by citing the 
following: 


At cocktail parties you already hear the book described as 
the poor man’s “Moby Dick”. . . in the present instance it is 
justified by a surface resemblance but by absolutely nothing 
in the essence of the two books, 

The lonely old man... broke the rules of his calling by going 
out too far. This was the sin of presumption or hubris for 
which he was punished by losing the fish.1 


Next, students favoring the “story” interpretation tend to point 
out the fact that former Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, called the book “simply a fish story,” in a statement 
quoted in The New York World-Telegram in November of 1952. 
Such students hope that the prestige of this pronouncement will 
shatter all opposition to the story approach. 


Other advocates of the story approach point out a state- 
ment made by Philip Young in his biography of Hemingway as 
evidence of Hemingway’s simple story intention. 


The Marlin is not even anything so general as “nature’— 
which would justify the most obvious trap, a man vs. nature 
allegory—for as brothers in this world and life, inextricably 
joined by the necessity of killing and being killed, Santiago 
and the fish are tightly bound in the same thing. If we ask 
ourselves what The Old Man and the Sea is “about” on a pub- 
lic figurative level, we can only answer “life” which is the 
finest and most ambitious thing for a parable to be about.2 


Young’s uses of “parable” and “allegory” in the above quotation 
cause students who favor the allegorical approach to seize upon 
the word “parable” in his conclusion, and imply that sub- 
consciously Young recognizes the allegory. 


But the students who favor the “story” approach then play 
their ace card, a statement by Hemingway himself when he was 
asked to comment about the award of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1956: 


I am very happy for any writer who deserves it to get the 
prize. I am sorry about any writer who deserves it and doesn’t 
get it. This makes me very humble in accepting it. One 
shouldn’t win the Nobel Prize, then rewrite the Bible and be- 
come a bore—I accepted the Bible in its original version. 


Hemingway’s statement beyond all doubt (according to students 
favoring the story approach) indicates that Hemingway had no 
intentional allegorical meaning. 


If still more reasons are necessary, such students point out 





(1) Malcolm Cowley, New York Herald Tribune Book Review, September 7, 1952. 
(2) Philip Young, Ernest Hemingway, p. 99 (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1952). 
(3) Kurt Bernheim, ‘“‘McCall’s Visits Ernest Hemingway,” McCall’s, 83: 10, May, 1956. 
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that the plot of The Old Man and the Sea follows the four-part 
“formula” for writing noted by Percy Marks‘ and others, which 
recommends that stories open with a problem, explain back- 
ground in part two, rise to a climax in part three, and end with 
most problems resolved. The oversimplification of this formula 
is often attacked by the allegorists, who base most of their 
arguments upon the incidents within the novel itself. 

The Allegorical Approach: 


Students who favor the allegorical approach use many 
sources to define allegory and thereby circumscribe their frame of 
reference. The most recent group of students used a citation from 
College English which tends to set some of the limits of allegory: 


In allegory the story means something other than itself; its 
whole purpose is to call forth suggested meaning. The terms 
are concrete ... but the concrete terms exist for the sake of 
abstract meanings, ... In all allegory, from Aesop to George 
Ade, or from Bunyan to Kafka, a thin and transparent actual 
exists not for itself but for what it represents.5 


The frame of reference cited above or something similar to 
it is generally made by the chairman of the allegorists’ panel, if 
a panel presentation is used. Other members of the panel vary in 
their presentations, from an overview of the novel to specific 
references within the text which support the allegorical view- 
point to a final summary of what seems to be the allegorical 
theme of the book. A general illustration of a panel report or- 
ganized according to this pattern would tend to use materials in 
order and manner presented below. 


Students who present the overview of the allegorical ap- 
proach begin by pointing out that biblical numbers such as 
“forty” in “forty days without fish,” “three” in “we caught big 
ones every day for three weeks,” and “two” in the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, begin on the first page and run throughout The 
Old Man and the Sea. But, these students hasten to add, it is not 
the use of numbers alone which accounts for religious allegory; 
rather it is the contextual framework of the numbers and refer- 
ences which time after time suggest Christian theology. For 
example, Hemingway’s description of Santiago suggests sans 
beard the face of Christ, and coupling this description with 
frequent references to “desert,” “‘sea,” “a humble manner” and a 
compassion for all living things makes him Christ-like. Moreover, 
Santiago’s persecution by his fellow fishermen, his dreams of the 
lions on the beach, his similarity of occupation (Christ is de- 
scribed as the “fisher of men’’), his superstition and prejudice in 





(4) Percy Marks, The Craft of Writing (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 19382), 
pp. Si8; 815. 
(5) Rudolph Von Abele, “Symbolism and the Student,” College English 16:431, April, 1955. 
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the use of the left and right hand,® his three-day struggle with 
the fish—all of these suggest an overview of The Old Man and the 
Sea as a general allegory of the life of Christ. 


After this overview of general allegory which is seemingly 
implicit in Hemingway’s novel, students who handle the specific 
quotations in support of the allegorical approach tend to mention 
the following passages from the novel :? 


He had sailed for two hours, resting in the stern and some- 
times chewing a bit of the meat from the marlin, trying to 
rest and to be strong, when he saw the first of the sharks. 
“Ay,” he said aloud. There is no translation for this word and 
perhaps it is just a noise such as a man might make, in- 
voluntarily, feeling the nail go through his hands and into 
the wood.8 


The “nail” and “wood” in the above passage, students feel, re- 
flect the crucifixion, and student interpreters tend to concentrate 
on that aspect of the allegory, finding the following passages 
particularly revealing: 


He started to climb again and at the top he fell and lay for 
some time with the mast across his shoulder. He tried to get up 
but it was too difficult and he sat there with the mast on his 
shoulder and looked, at the road. 

Finally he put the mast down and stood up. He picked the 
mast up and put it on his shoulder and started up the road. 
He had to sit down five times before he reached his shack. 
Inside the shack he leaned the mast against the wall. In the 
dark he found a water bottle and took a drink. He pulled the 
blanket over his shoulders and then over his back and legs 
and he slept face down on the newspapers with his arms out 
straight and the palms of his hands up.9 


The last line in the above quotation is generally dramatized by 
students to be sure that none of their peers miss the cruciform 
shape. Pausing dramatically for effect, they go on to point out 
that coupling the above description with later statements made 
by Santiago to Manolin (his boy helper) “prove” that The Old 
Man and the Sea is an allegory. These “clinching” statements and 
their implications are as follows: 


“They beat me, Manolin’’!® and “In the night I spat some- 
thing strange and felt something in my chest was broken.”’! The 
first of these statements, according to the students, represents the 
vinegar-soaked sponge, “something strange” that was offered to 
Christ as He hung on the cross. The ‘something in my chest was 





(6) Ira S. Wile, Handedness: Left and Right (Boston: Loghrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1934), 
pp. 339-340. Biblical reference to right hand 80 times, left 21. 

(7) Though not necessarily in this order. 

(8) Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), 
p. 118. 

(9) Ibid. p 184, 

(10) Hemingway, op. cit. p. 136. 

(11) Ibid. p. 188. 
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broken,” on the other hand, inferentially represents the final 
indignity of the crucifixion—the lancing of Christ’s heart. 


Following these interesting citations from the novel, the last 
panel member generally interprets the allegorical theme as 
follows: the marlin seems to represent Christianity since, by 
tradition, the fish is a symbol of Christianity. The sharks may 
represent atheistic science—systematic destroyers of faith. 
Santiago, therefore, seems to represent Christ, who finds his 
religious teachings, as represented by the fish, nothing but a 
skeleton in the modern world of the hydrogen bomb—a tooled 
paradox to “love thy neighbor.” Manolin becomes a symbol of 
youth through whom the restoration of faith will be accomplished, 
i.e. “unless you become as a child.” Finally the comments of the 
American tourists at the story’s end seem to indicate that like 
many Americans, they cannot recognize the difference between 
Christianity (marlin) and technology (shark); therefore, the 
tourists worship a falso god—materialism. 


While the allegorists’ viewpoints are both stimulating and 
thought-provoking, class discussion following presentations like 
those above usually introduce the following differences of opinion 
by class members: 


First, while it is true that Santiago possesses most of the 
stigmata, there are important deviations—for example, the head 
wound is below the eye,!2 the feet are not marked at all, the 
wound in the side is internal not external. Next, the allegory 
lacks consistency. For example, the allegorical explanation omits 
entirely DiMaggio’s role as Santiago’s hero. The lions which 
occupy the old man’s dreams are paradoxical, representing, ac- 
cording to the Bible,!* youth and strength on the one hand, and 
evil force and destruction on the other. Finally, consistency of 
character is lacking, for if Santiago truly represents Christ, his 
conformance to ritual, his didacticism, would seem to be neces- 
sary. 


The Symbolic Approach: 


Students who favor the symbolic approach use many sources"4 
to indicate their frame of reference. Among their most recent 
sources is the following: 


... it is going beyond the limits when the language of trans- 
lating from explicit to implicit content is arbitrarily imposed 
or unjustifiably applied to isolated details. .. . all works must 
be regarded in some sense as totalities which is to say wholes, 
rather than aggregates, ... legitimate symbolic reading is that 
which does not inject values, attitudes, and/or concepts which 





(12) Hemingway, op. cit. p. 57. 
(18) Bible, ef, ‘‘Proverbs’” 28:1 and “Psalms” 58:6. 
(14) For example, encyclopedias, dictionaries, various literary anthologies. 
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cannot be found in the work to begin with; it gives legitimate 
photography, not montage.15 


Having set these limits to thematic interpretation, student panel- 
ists next point out that while the allegorical approach seems 
reasonable it tends not to explain the role of DiMaggio as the 
hero of Santiago. Furthermore, although Santiago is Christ-like 
his religion is not dogmatic, as would seem to be implied if the 
novel were a true allegory. 

To support the contention that Santiago was not dogmatical- 
ly religious, someone on the symbolists’ panel will cite passages 
similar to the following: 


I am not religious, he said. But I will say ten Our Fathers and 
ten Hail Marys that I should catch this fish, and I promise to 
make a pilgrimage to the Virgen de Cobre if I catch him. 
That is a promise. 

He commenced to say his prayers mechanically. Sometimes he 
would be so tired that he could not remember the prayer and 
then he would say them fast so that they would come auto- 
matically . . .16 


The words “mechanically” and “automatically,” according to the 
panel member, seem to indicate that while a religious feeling 
exists in Santiago’s mind, it is not so much a dogmatic, formal- 
ised faith as it is a basic belief in a natural law manipulated by 
a nebulous Deity. 

At this point, members of the Symbol panel who have read 
Carlos Baker’s book on Hemingway cite passages such as the 
following to suggest again that symbolic reading as distinguished 
from allegorical reading is possible in Hemingway’s work. 


Under the surface of both Thoreau and Hemingway one finds 
an operative consciousness of what Thoreau himself called 
“dusky knowledge,” a sense of the connotations of things 
existing in and below their denoted shapes and colors.17 


Logically following the mention of Thoreau, the influence of 
the New England writers such as Melville, Hawthorne, and above 
all Emerson is posited as the next step in developing influences 
on Hemingway’s plan for The Old Man and the Sea. And since 
the novel unit followed an essay unit where some of Emerson’s 
essays were discussed in class and others were part of student 
bibliographies, there was a logical transfer of ideas between 
thematic perceptions in The Old Man and the Sea and Emerson’s 
writings. The results of this proximity of ideas led members of 
the panel on symbolism to point out aspects of Emerson’s essay 
on “Spiritual Values” which had striking parallels to the philo- 
sophies seemingly implied in The Old Man and the Sea. 





(15) Von Abele, op. cit., p. 426. 

(16) Hemingway, op. cit. pp. 71-72. 

(17) Carlos Baker, Hemingway, The Writer as Artist (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1952), p. 178. 
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As a result of student reports on this particular essay, I re- 
examined it and found that actually parallel columns could be set 
up which would reveal a common thematic basis almost para- 
graph for paragraph between The Old Man and the Sea and 
Emerson’s “Self Reliance.” 


A few student examples which seem to illustrate this 
parallelism are as follows: 


... The great man knew not that he was great... , What he 
did, he did because he must; it was the most natural thing 
in the world, and grew out of the circumstances of the 
moment.18 


According to students, Emerson’s quote tends to explain that 
Santiago performed his great task without complaint, recogniz- 
ing that it was a job well done but subject to “natural” dis- 
appointments such as the sharks. And some students feel that 
Emerson’s statements throw “dusky knowledge” on the role of 
DiMaggio as Santiago’s hero, for DiMaggio, too, performs his 
vocational tasks with humility, facing the “natural” hazards 
mentioned in the novel, e.g. the bone spur in his heel. 


Both DiMaggio and Santiago are further explained in an- 
other quotation often used by the students— 


Each man has his own vocation. . , . every man has this call of 
the power to do somewhat unique, and no man has any other call. 
.-- In himself is his might.19 


Each human being, according to students’ interpretation of the 
above Emerson passage, be he professional ball player, fisherman, 
farmer, miner—has a unique contribution to make to his society 
which is achieved by recognition of self in relation to ecological 
community.?° 


Panel members are able to find passages from Emerson that 
seem to throw light on the enigma of Santiago’s dream. The fol- 
lowing is but one illustration. 


Those facts, words, persons, which dwell in man’s memory are 
symbols of value to him, as they can interpret parts of his 
consciousness which would he vainly seek words for in the con- 
ventional images of books and other minds. ...A few 
ancedotes, a few traits of character, manners, face, a few in- 
cidents have an emphasis in your memory out of all proportion 
to their apparent significance.21 


The passages from Emerson quoted thus far are by no 
means all of the material that a student panel favoring the sym- 





(18) Ralph Waldo Emerson, Emerson’s Essays (New York: Books, Inc.,), p. 117. 

(19) Emerson, op. cit. pp 106-108. 

(20) Francis Shoemaker, Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945). An interesting and scholarly discussion of this relationship will be 
found in this work. 

(21) Emerson, op. cit. pp. 109-110. 
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bolic viewpoint might present. They are, however, a small sample 
of the sort of research students perform on a novel unit assign- 
ment. In summing up the symbolic viewpoint, one student 
generally indicates that Santiago seems to be a paragon of man— 
a symbol of the average human being who does his appointed 
work with humility and obedience to natural law. And, in terms 
of religion, Santiago’s faith—realization of selfhood—coinci- 
dentally lends itself to another Emerson quotation: 


(That faith) consists in a perpetual substitution of being for 
seeming; and with sublime propriety God is described as say- 
ing, I AM.22 


Summary: 


The indication by the Times that a film version of The Old 
Man and the Sea will be released this fall suggests that a new 
student interest in the popular novel will be rekindled. Inasmuch 
as controversy about the themes and meanings within the novel 
have been and will continue to be made, a suggestion was made 
that student panels representing three divergent viewpoints be 
used for a novel unit at the secondary high school level. To in- 
dicate the variety of sources and a sampling of the types of 
reasoning used by these panels, a representative composite of 
various twelfth grade approaches to this novel unit were pre- 
sented. Although I personally favor the symbolic interpretation 
as having the most logical evidence, no conclusions relative to the 
student presentations can be drawn from the evidence presented 
in this report since it is by no means complete. 


However, the teaching techniques of a novel unit on The Old 
Man and the Sea suggest that all of the language arts—reading, 
writing, speaking and listening—can be incorporated into the 
unit. Further, such a unit seems unusually adaptable for a hetero- 
geneous classroom since students tend to choose the level—simple 
story, allegory, or symbol—that they feel most able to handle. 
Finally, the footnoting has been used to include some, but by no 
means all, of the materials that might become part of the unit. 
The standard uses of the Reader’s Guide, the card catalog, the 
local and national newspapers, magazines and similar materials 
are but a start to what generally turns out to be an extremely 
interesting unit on one American novel. 





(22) Ibid, p. 121. 


A very successful Summer Workshop was conducted by the Council in 
July at Cornell University. Teachers from all over the country attended. 
The 1958 Workshop will be held at State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, with Dr. Hans Gottschalk as Director. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT, 1957-58 
EARL HARLAN 


When the editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD asks the current Presi- 
dent of the New York State English Council for a statement on the 
function of the Council at the present time, the request is easy to satisfy: 
the function of our Council has been defined in its record of effort and 
accomplishment, and is, for that matter, exemplified in each issue of the 
RECORD. 

The Council’s job is to help students (from grade school through the 
university) obtain proper instruction in English, They will obtain it when 
the right kind of person is in charge of every English classroom, when the 
nature of his task has been defined so that everyone who can affect his 
performance of that task understands and appreciates its character, and 
when the conditions of his activity are those that make effective teaching 
possible. 

In all these respects, the situation is better than that of a decade ago. 
Today almost everybody acknowledges that it takes more than eighteen 
semester hours’ worth of specialized training to make an English teacher. 
For that reason, certification requirements are improving; and, as they im- 
prove, the part-time English teacher, whose qualification was that hypotheti- 
cally he spoke the language, will disappear. We are threatening to become 
professional. 

A great many persons are now apologetic about assigning an English 
teacher many more than a hundred pupils or more than one major extra- 
class activity without roster accommodation. The Foley report has pene- 
trated even the fastnesses, and has disturbed consciences even where it 
has not influenced procedures. 

As for the nature of the task, we ourselves at least know what it is. 
We know that we are teachers of language as the substance of individual 
perception, response, and communication—that our subject, at whatever 
level it is taught, is the one effectively inclusive Humanity, with an identity 
of its own and techniques determined by the nature of that identity. There 
are signs that others are beginning to realize this also—that the public is 
coming to insist that students be taught to read, write, and speak, and that 
it is simulaneously becoming aware of what reading, writing, and speaking 
are for. 

Of course, in none of the foregoing respects, have we conquered the 
Promised Land. In the definition of the task, particularly, there remains 
much to be done at the college level, where the English department is often 
a service station operated to gas the mechanics into term papers, and at 
the secondary-school level, where English is sometimes a dispensary of 
“skills,” sometimes a diluted “fine art,” and sometimes an adjunct of the 
social studies. 

But we have made progress. We shall make more progress this year, 
and after that still more. We have passed the gate and penetrated the 
boundaries. The conquest will eventuate. 

—Ear! Harlan 
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IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM THROUGH EVALUATION 
Robert G. Hoffman* 


When I was a senior at Syracuse University, there was in 
this area an epidemic of one of those evasive viruses. Teachers 
particularly took to their beds and thermometers. So grave be- 
came the need for substitutes that the superintendent’s office 
asked the university to send out seniors in education to take over 
classes in this emergency. I was assigned to a school in a de- 
pressed area. When the last bell rang, it was I who was de- 
pressed. There I sat in a swivel chair, pondering over the prob- 
lem of discipline in each class and the lack of achievement by 
the teacher and by the pupils. As I was saying to myself, “This 
is the profession I chose for my life’s work!” a custodian stalked 
into the room, expressionlessly glanced about the dreary quarters, 
and came to me to shake my hand. “You did a wonderful job 
today!” “How do you know?” I scowled. “Oh, I can tell by the 
floor.” 

That was my first experience with evaluation. I was sure 
that day, unprepared as I was, that I had given no thoughts to 
objectives related to needs, interests, and purposes of students; I 
had simply followed assignments that had been hurriedly and 
briefly written down. Even in this situation evaluations differed. 

Just what is evaluation? Dr. Noar states in The Junior High 
School — Today and Tomorrow that it includes “research into the 
effectiveness of a total program in accomplishing the goals that 
the faculty, pupils, and community set up. In order to achieve 
the outcomes for which they are intended, the evaluation activities 
must be continuous, cooperative, and constructive.” Every possi- 
ble technique, formal or informal, subjective or not, standard- 
ized or not, should be used. Most of us believe that language 
arts contribute to the maximum personal, social, and linguistic 
development of the student; therefore, we must evaluate subject 
matter in terms of listening, speaking, reading, and writing — 
and moreover — in terms of judging interests, attitudes, appreci- 
ations, and less tangible factors. 

Evaluation is actually a controversial term. What are the 
criteria that help us in judgment of the worth of material to be 
included in the language arts curriculum? Are we to have impli- 
cit faith in standardized testing? Are informal methods that rely 
on a teacher’s observations and judgement acceptable com- 
pletely? Should anecdotal records, self-rating scales, sociometric 
methods, interviews, and teacher-pupil planning suggestions help 
to determine what is or is not to be taught? 

Let us consider literature. Should one use abridged versions 
of A Tale of Two Cities? To me it seems these operated-on texts 


*South High School, Valley Stream 
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are not challenging enough for a good student, who should be al- 
lowed to evaluate the entire book and to abridge the novel for 
himself. Long, dull, actionless paragraphs can be contrasted with 
good ones to teach taste and to develop standards of judging 
literature. Usually exceptionally long, difficult, philosophical, or 
long descriptive paragraphs are omitted or shortened—but al- 
legedly never rewritten. Telescoping such novels tends also to 
minimize the role of the teacher. The result may be only the ap- 
preciation of the digest, an interest only in what-happens-next; 
as E. B. White so aptly puts it in his essay, “Irtnog,” this may 
spiral to a point where a Hemingway novel can be condensed to 
the simple word, “Bang!” Here let us not forget that our cur- 
riculum in literature is greatly determined by the texts pub- 
lishers provide for us, and increasingly our anthologies or in- 
dividual books are abridged to some extent . . . suitable, as far 
as I am concerned, only for slow learners. 


There is no doubt in my mind that a pupil tires of reading 
material that is too readily comprehensible to him, both in 
thought and theme, in content and characterization, in imagery 
and style, and in vocabulary. A text that does not lead a young 
reader to asking at least a few questions is not worthy of the 
student’s mind and offers him no challenge. 


Sometimes I believe that English teachers rely too much on 
a reading consultant as a panacea, a panderer between a teacher’s 
understanding of a literary selection and the author’s intent on 
one hand and the pupil’s comprehension on the other. One must 
never forget that reading involves rate and comprehension—fol- 
lowed by putting the arabic number representing the right choice 
in the blank provided or by penciling in the right space between 
two parallel dotted bars; reading literature involves a great deal 
more. 


Whether every student in an English class should read the 
identical novel or whether each should read a book of his own 
selection at a given time is becoming increasingly controversial 
in many schools. Most of us probably practice both approaches. 
Reading for pleasure and culture should be extensive, but litera- 
ture read in the classroom should be a common intensive study— 
getting at the core of the material, analyzing style, working on 
vocabulary. Whatever book is selected for common reading 
should present an honest picture of life. Here the teacher must 
know his material and must be able to help students analyze 
character and human nature, to comprehend philosophy, to an- 
swer questions involving attitudes, and to develop appreciation 
and desire to read other books of similar worth. The interchange 
of ideas and interpretation between students and teacher is a 
necessary element in the teaching of literature. 
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A teacher should accompany his class to the library when his 
pupils select outside reading matter. He should act as a guide; 
he should suggest, not assign. He may insist on a variety of 
literary types so that a boy whose sole interest is in sports doesn’t 
read only baseball books. In his outside reading a student can 
put to practice the various patterns and standards of reading a 
literary work that the teacher has developed during the class 
reading of a common work. If there is no such common reading 
in class, the teacher is of little help to his pupils, for who can be- 
lieve that the English teacher, no matter how well read he is, has 
in mind the contents of all the books teen-agers might select? 


There is great value in having from three to five pupils read 
the same book for outside reading; later they can hold a panel 
discussion in front of the class. Classroom libraries can overcome 
some of the difficulties by providing multiple copies. 

Poetry needs special attention, for ours is not a poetic age. 
To mention poetry to many American high school students is to 
put a dagger into their hearts. In Doorways to Poetry Louis Un- 
termeyer devotes three chapters to ‘““‘Why Poetry?’—why any- 
one should choose to write in verse, how one must be imaginative, 
and what is to be done to overcome “hurdles” to the enjoyment of 
poetry. The way poetry is taught ought to be evaluated. In some 
cases the English teacher himself doesn’t genuinely appreciate 
verse, or his own understanding is superficial or artificial. Such 
a teacher should be very careful in planning and preparing a 
unit in poetry. Poetry involves the techniques of speaking and 
listening. Here a good teacher will stimulate appreciation of 
rhythmic arrangements of words either by reading a poem 
aloud to his class or by playing an excellent professional record- 
ing or, whenever possible, by using various students’ talents. 
What poem to teach what group can be determined only by know- 
ing one’s class and by knowing the generally accepted rating of a 
particular poem. Poetry anthologies are probably more accept- 
able than a collection of poems in a general anthology because 
there is greater choice. In the domain of poetry critics of our 
subject area have had little to say; luckily those who abridge our 
prose flee from poetry; and reading consultants generally avoid 
this area also. Let us remember that we are really not able to 
teach poetry, the appreciation of which is highly subjective, but 
we should endeavor to help a student approach it in a manner 
that will bring him enjoyment. 

Poetry is not our only oral effort. English as a spoken lan- 
guage is one of the most difficult in the Western culture because 
of its variety of sounds and combinations of sounds, some of 
which are problematic for many persons to produce. Its tonic 
accent is difficult to master; many words are puzzling to pro- 
nounce. Greater stress should be placed on oral English in our 
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schools, where lazy speech patterns are common. Creating a 
desire for pupils to speak well is winning half the battle. This is 
especially true for many high school boys, who believe that to be 
manly, one must speak vulgarly. 


English spelling is a constant crusade, weekly drills and 
quizzes being necessary. More attention should be paid to spelling 
rules. Most workbooks we have found to be helpful only for a 
few lessons; then, as the procedure seldom varies, the exercises 
become rather monotonous. When will we think of teaching spell- 
ing in relationship to thought content? Here is an area where 
integration of spelling, pronunciation, and thought is sorely 
needed. Instead of learning words out of a list, could not students 
learn them out of a paragraph or page in which these trouble- 
some words are in key positions? 


The study of grammar is necessary for most students to de- 
velop clarity, variety, and even style in their own writing and 
speaking. Students, for the greater part, are not opposed to learn- 
ing grammar that is useful in their oral and written expression. 
Pupils are tired of guessing where commas go; they appreciate 
the elimination of guess work when it comes to punctuating par- 
ticipial phrases at the beginning of the sentence or non-restric- 
tive adjective clauses. Here a student in our subject can feel tan- 
gible success and accomplishment, a situation not true certainly 
in literature appreciation or in composition writing. Knowledge 
of English grammar also assists many of our students in learn- 
ing another language. This is true especially since they begin 
this pursuit relatively late. Actually there is too much ado about 
the little grammar we expect of our students. Ridiculing our 
meager efforts in The New York Times Sunday magazine does 
not build a constructive attitude in our students or in society. 
Furthermore, we know our instruction in grammar is most ef- 
fective when it is related to speaking and writing. 


Carry-over of grammar and spelling instruction into compo- 
sition is a matter of insistence. Topics should be integrated in 
units organized around ideas, themes, and centers of interest to 
cultivate a desire to write. It seems to me that techniques vary 
somewhat with different types of topics, and special instruction 
is needed for description, character study, directing and explain- 
ing, argument, and the like. Individual guidance and conferences, 
in which a cumulative folder of a pupil’s written work is used, 
are helpful. Most composition work should be done during class 
time under teacher supervision in a developmental situation, and 
students should be taught the art of editing and revision. A 
teacher should evaluate a paper not only for errors of various 
sorts and style, but also for thought shown and developed in the 
theme. Quality, not quantity, should be stressed. 
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DEVELOPING A BALANCE BETWEEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE AND READING SKILL 


Ruth G. Viox* 


When planning a program in language arts that meets the 
needs of adolescents, we must strive to promote a balance be- 
tween literature and reading skills. This is easier said than done. 
Many junior high schools experience serious problems when try- 
ing to give appropriate emphasis to both, and English teachers 
are constantly asking such questions as, “What should I empha- 
size in my teaching—reading skills or literature?”, or “How can 
I teach appreciation of literature if my pupils cannot read and 
understand the selection first?” 

To answer these questions we should first have a clear 
understanding of what we mean when we talk about “reading” 
in the language arts. Junior high school pupils are called upon 
to use two distinct types of reading: (1) reading for informa- 
tion, study, or research, and (2) reading for appreciation and 
enjoyment. Although these two areas of reading often overlap, 
we usually think of the first type of reading as comprising the 
reading-skills program and the second type as belonging to the 
literature program. Both types of reading are fundamental 
in an English language arts program, and one should not be 
over-emphasized at the expense of the other. Without a well- 
planned attack on reading-skills a junior high school language 
arts program is likely to be weak and shaky since pupils must 
be taught certain basic reading skills before they can be ex- 
pected to apply them in or to the reading of literature. On the 
other hand, a program which does not include reading for en- 
joyment tends to become stereotyped and uninteresting. Provid- 
ing for the two types of reading in a well-balanced program 
then is our aim. 

A View of the Total Reading Program 


General Goals of the Total Reading Program 

Before a balance can be maintained between reading-skills 
and literature, we must consider answers to such questions as 
(1) What are the needs and interests of adolescent pupils? 
(2) What is the reading ability of our pupils? (3) What type 
of reading-skills instruction do they need? (4) What is the aim 
of the literature program? 

The emphasis today in junior high school is upon a develop- 
mental reading program. Because learning to read is a continu- 
ous process which should continue through life, we must not stop 
our formal reading instruction in junior high school even though 
test scores may show that many pupils are reading “up to 
grade level.” We must also provide our students with a wide 
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variety of materials which they can read for pleasure and which 
will help them to develop a taste for good literature. With this 
type of developmental program as our goal we can set as our 
major aims: 


(1) to provide continuous reading instruction for all pupils, 
and (2) to promote interest and enjoyment in reading. 


An examination of the current literature on adolescent psy- 
chology will help us to understand the general interests and 
needs of junior high school pupils. To ascertain the reading 
ability of our pupils a standardized reading-survey test or in- 
formal tests can be administered and the results studied. These 
results will help us to determine the type of reading instruction 
which is needed and the amount of time which should be planned 
in the school program for this instruction. We are then ready 
to organize or to re-organize the reading-skills and literature 
programs and to provide for a balance between them through 
careful planning. To do this we must first understand the nature 
and scope of each program. 


The Reading-Skills Program 


Little need be said here about the need for a reading-skills 
program in junior high school. English teachers who are faced 
with the task of teaching pupils how to develop good para- 
graphs, how to organize ideas into longer themes, or how to 
write correct sentences will all agree that pupils must be taught 
these skills. Many results of research are available for us to 
show statistically the number of pupils who are retarded in 
reading when they enter junior high school. A school which does 
not plan a definite reading-skills program for its pupils is de- 
priving them of one of the major tools which they will use 
throughout their lifetime. Then, too, the development of these 
basic reading skills is a preliminary step to the interpretation 
of literature. We know that the sooner the adolescent masters 
these skills the more ease and pleasure he will find in approach- 
ing mature literature.’ 


When organizing a reading-skills program our first task is 
to identify the basic skills or activities which are thought of as 
the tools which pupils need when reading for information, study 
or research. The main skills which usually compose a junior 
high school reading-skills program can be narrowed down to 
the following: 

—word analysis skills 

—vocabulary development 
(1) The English Language Arts. NCTE. Curriculum Series, Vol. 1. Prepared by the Commis- 


sion on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 399. 
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—comprehension skills such as reading for main ideas, 
noting details, making inferences, evaluating ideas, and 
following directions. 

—organizational skills such as sequence of events, outlining, 
summarization, and reference skills 

—rate of reading such as skimming and adjusting rate to 
the purpose of reading 

—oral reading skills 


Merely listing these skills is not sufficient; we must also 
plan for teaching them. Although there is no set pattern which 
all junior high schools can follow when organizing a reading- 
skills program, three guiding principles should be followed to 
insure its success. First, reading skills must definitely be taught 
through direct instruction. Some schools prefer to schedule spe- 
cial reading classes to provide this instruction. Others include 
all instruction in the English class or through a core program 
or the self-contained type of class. A second principle to follow 
is that all work on reading skills must be made functional. 
Pupils must see the reason for the instruction which they are 
receiving, and teachers must guard against dull, isolated drill. 
And, finally, we must remember that the amount of instruction 
will be determined by the needs of the pupils. Because some 
classes can progress much farther and much faster than others, 
the time scheduled for the reading-skills program must be flex- 
ible. 


The Literature Program 


Just as certain basic reading skills must be taught through 
definite instruction, so must appreciation of literature be de- 
veloped through a well-planned literature program. We have 
witnessed within the past few years a considerable change in 
the method of teaching literature. No longer do we confine our 
selection of books to a few classics which must be read by all 
pupils. Sets of books have been replaced by many titles on differ- 
ent reading levels, and a strong emphasis is now being placed 
on the “free reading’ program. Formal literature tests of ap- 
preciation and the much disliked book report are giving way 
to informal class discussion, and exhibits, films, and other inter- 
esting teaching devices are adding interest to the study of litera- 
ture. 


We know that pupils do not develop an appreciation of 
literature by sheer exposure to reading. Although we are warned 
against the technical discussion of literary types and detailed 
analysis of poems”, pupils must be carefully guided when read- 
ing literature, and definite reading skills which are a part of 


(2) Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, Grades 7-12. Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development, New York Education Department, Albany, 1957 (reprint), p. 23. 
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the junior high school literature program must be developed. 
These ski!ls include: 

—interpreting the author’s meaning 

—selecting the theme in a story 

—using mental imagery or visualization 

—interpreting figurative language 

—understanding character development 

—relating material read to personal experience 

—perceiving influence of the mood and purpose of the writer 

—developing judgments concerning literary values 


Because the reading of literature is basically for enjoy- 
ment, ample time must also be allowed for wide outside reading. 
Every classroom should be well supplied with a variety of inter- 
esting books, and pupils should have time in school to read 
books of their own free choice. 


Likenesses and Diffe~ences of the Two Programs 

A question which is often asked by English teachers is, “‘Is 
the teaching of reading the same as the teaching of literature?” 
To answer this question we must reply, “Yes,” and, “No.” 
Some of the basic reading skills which are taught in the reading- 
skills program may also be taught through the reading of litera- 
ture, but this does not always hold true. 

Let’s study a few examples. Three major skills which are 
best taught through planned reading lessons include word- analy- 
sis techniques, skimming and other practices to improve rate of 
reading, and certain comprehension skills which pertain to study- 
type materials, such as reading to follow directions. ‘The reason 
for this is obvious. No literature teacher likes to have his class 
constantly interrupted to ‘‘analyze” words for pronunciation or 
meaning. Skimming of literature is seldom encouraged, and read- 
ing to fo!low directions can best be taught through the use of 
“sveneral-purpose” material so that the enjoyment of literature 
wi!l not be ruined. 


The remaining basic reading skills may be taught in both 
reading and literature. Vocabulary development is definitely com- 
mon to both. Many comprehension skills are necessary in the 
study of literature — essays, for example, require grasping the 
main idea while other types of literature call for noting details, 
making inferences, and evaluating ideas. The organizational 
skills of sequence of events and reference skills may be intro- 
duced in reading and continued in literature, and oral reading 
fits very well in literature through choral reading or the reading 
of plays and poetry. Although practice to improve rate of read- 
ing is best provided in special reading lessons, literature gives 
us a good chance to apply flexibility of rate to the material 
which is being read. 
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The type of material read in literature will help to determine 
the nature of the reading instruction which should be done. We 
must never lose sight of the fact, however, that literature is to 
be read primarily for enjoyment and pleasure. 


Developing a Balance 


Planning time for the reading program. 

Most schools have had a literature program in operation 
for many years as part of their English course of study. How- 
ever, when a definite reading-skills program is organized, a prob- 
lem which often arises is deciding where it belongs in the cur- 
riculum. It is difficult to try to provide a balance between pro- 
grams when ample time is not allowed for each. Some of the 
solutions which have been tried by various junior high schools 
include the following: 

1. Reading-skills and literature taught as part of the Eng- 

lish class. 

Before both types of programs can be integrated into the 
English course, each must be carefully examined to determine 
(1) the amount of reading-skills and literature instruction which 
should be presented through separate lessons (2) the amount of 
instruction which may combine both types of reading. Because 
the English course of study is usually over-loaded with lessons 
which cannot be eliminated or omitted, teachers have found that 
using literature to teach the application of some of the basic 
reading skills provides one easy way to maintain a balance be- 
tween the two programs. However, this does not condone the use 
of literature to teach all of the basic reading skills. Many times, 
special lessons and materials are needed. 


When a teacher finds himself in a position of having to de- 
cide where to place the emphasis, the old rule of “first things 
first” can be used as a guide. As we have said, the basic reading 
skills must be taught first before pupils can be expected to read 
and appreciate literature. At times this may mean a cutting 
down on the amount of literature which pupils are required to 
read until their reading-skills foundation is strengthened. They 
are then ready to engage in a wide outside reading program and 
eventually in a literature-appreciation program. This type of 
planning can be summed up in the one word “flexibility.” 

2. Reading-skills and literature taught in separate classes. 

To insure that all pupils receive instruction in a well- 
planned reading-skills program, some junior high schools schedule 
separate reading classes for their pupils. The literature program 
is carried out by the English teacher, while the reading teacher 
works on the needed reading skills. Although this type of pro- 
gram has much in its favor, its one big disadvantage may be a 
lack of carry-over from the reading-skills class into the literature 
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class. Pupils may receive instruction on a fifth grade reading 
level in the reading class but are expected to read books on a 
ninth grade level in the literature class. One solution to this 
problem would be a closer communication between the reading 
and English teacher so that a balance in reading materials as 
well as skills can be attained. 


3. Reading skills and literature taught in the core program. 


If a school has a core program in operation, it is provided 
with an excellent opportunity to include both types of reading 
instruction as part of its core curriculum. Here again, a pre- 
liminary examination of the amount of instruction required by 
each program and the needs of the pupils must be made. Al- 
though flexibility is the key word, skillful planning is needed 
to provide for (1) definite reading-skills lessons (2) integration 
of reading-skills with literature and content subjects. We are 
warned against the complete incidental type of program where 
a schedule may become so flexible that the basic skills are 
omitted. Many core teachers have been very successful in pro- 
moting a well-balanced reading program after a little experi- 
mentation. 


4. Reading-skills and literature taught in the self-contained 
classroom. 


Some schools have found that the self-contained classroom 
in which all of the major subjects are taught by one teacher 
provides the best opportunity to balance reading-skills and litera- 
ture. In this type of situation the teacher guides the total pro- 
gram for the class. Once the scope of the curriculum is analyz- 
ed and the needs of the pupils determined, the teacher is free to 
direct all aspects of the reading program and can plan an even 
balance between reading-skills and literature. 


Evaluating the reading program. 


If a constant balance is to be maintained in the reading pro- 
gram, continuous evaluation must be carried on. Because classes 
of pupils will vary from year to year, the amount of time allowed 
for reading-skills and literature may change. Each year teachers 
must answer such questions as (1) “Are basic skills carefully 
defined and taught in relation to use?” (2) “Are appreciation 
and enjoyment of literature given their place in the program?’ 
The results of standardized reading tests can also be used to 
determine if the reading needs of pupils are being met. Some 
schools prepare a special evaluation sheet which enables them 
to determine if their reading program is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Then if it is found that one phase of the reading program 





(3) Language Arts for Today’s Children, NCTE. Prepared by the Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954, p. 202. 
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has been over-stressed, the emphasis can be changed and a bal- 
ance obtained. 
Summary 

To develop a balance between reading-skills and literature, 

the following procedures have been recommended: 

Step 1: Set goals for the total reading program first. 

Step 2: Plan a well-organized reading-skils program to 
meet the needs of the pupils. 

Step 3: Study the existing literature program to eliminate 
outmoded teaching materials to make room for 
more recent selections and for reading-skills ma- 
terials. 

Step 4: Determine where instruction in the two programs 
can be combined. 

Step 5: Choose a plan of instruction which will provide 
sufficient time to do justice to both programs. 

Step 6: Evaluate each program continuously to assure an 
adequate emphasis to both. 





THEY BRING YOU THEIR LANGUAGE 
Helen E. Buckley* 


Communication between humans is really a wonderful thing. 
The acts of speaking and listening, seemingly so simple, so taken 
for granted, are as deep and mysterious as life itself. 

When I was teaching in the Nursery School and Kindergar- 
ten, I would look about the room on the first day of school and 
marvel at the ease with which the children talked and played 
with one another. For every child who stood silent in the middle 
of the floor, or who barricaded himself behind tables and chairs 
in a far corner, there were at least ten or twelve for whom com- 
munication came easily and well. 

“Just four years of living,” I would think, “And see the ac- 
complishments! Here they are, in a strange building, separated 
from those they know best, surrounded by more children than 
they may have ever seen before, expected to perform in a group 
situation—and they go about as if they had been here forever!’ 
This was the miracle, I felt, and the little ones in the corner from 
whom no sound emerged were more to my comprehensicn. 

Some teachers I know who were discussing Creativity dur- 
ing a summer workshop, decided that “to smile” was to be crea- 
tive as it was a means of giving something of oneself to another. 
Carried a step further, speaking and listening could certainly 
be considered in this same light. The teacher who thinks of lan- 
guage in this way will not be apt to take the speech offerings of 


*Coordinator of Early Childhood Education, State University Teachers College, Oswego 
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her chi!dren for granted, or consider the non-talkers “problems.” 


Someone has said of small children just starting to school: 
“They bring you their language, their talents, and their ideas as 
they bring you themselves.” One cannot part with any of oneself 
—not even a smile—unless one feels safe, comfortable, and at 
home. One will guard himself well from a'l outside interference 
if one feels threatened, disapproved, or dis'iked. (In this regard, 
we do not need to limit ourselves to young children, but may ex- 
tend the thought throughout life itself. How many adults— 
teachers in summer school—find the words which usually flow 
so easily barred by the fear of exposing oneself to unsympathetic 
listeners ?) 


If speaking and listening are creative acts on the part of the 
child, then the teacher must establish an environment in her class- 
room which is conducive to the extension of self. Just as she pre- 
pares for creative expression in art by providing good materials, 
time, space, and freedom from interference of others, so she will 
prepare for creativity in language. And just as she accepts the 
chi'd by accepting his art offering, so she will give him this same 
acceptance through his speech offerings, for both convey his 
feelings, his ideas, and himself. 


Sometimes teachers are tempted to think of the “sharing 
time” as the period in the day when the best opportunities are 
given for language expression. There is no argument here that 
this is not a valuable use of school time, but rather that it is only 
one—and not necessarily the best—means of fostering language 
growth. The “sharing time” is often an artificial situation as far 
as nursery school and Kindergarten children are concerned in 
that they are not always ready for the total group involvement 
which this time often entails. Six and seven year olds seem to 
profit more from this type of activity, I believe. 


The teacher of young children would do well to consider the 
language opportunities which arise naturally and well in the 
work-play-time hour of the Nursery or Kindergarten. Here, in 
an orderly but unstructured situation, where one loses oneself in 
the blocks, or paints, or clay, words come easily to the young 
child. Here there is no strain of speaking directly to someone or 
ones, with nothing but words to express one’s ideas, but rather 
the material serves at once to both bolster and distract. In fact, 
with a three-to-five year old the use of language does not neces- 
sarily imply a listener—one speaks as one paints—for speaking 
and painting’s sake. 


Many times during this work-play time the teacher keeps 
herself so “busy” that both she and the children miss the oppor- 
tunities which are there for the taking in verbal communication. 
She must find the middle road between being so preoccupied with 
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organizational details that she cannot take time to listen and 
watch and learn; and the opposite course of “fussing around,” 
or hovering with questions, suggestions, and hastily formed judg- 
ments. She must be aware, available, and accepting if she is to 
open the door to creativity. 


Classrooms in which there are pets encourage the use of 
language in young children. Like materials, pets provide a reason 
for language and are much less demanding verbally than another 
child or adult! 


Snack time in the nursery school or Kindergarten can be as 
social a time for children as is a Tea for adults. Here the sharing 
of ideas on the weather, happenings at home, and future plans 
seem to arise much more naturally than in a specially labeled 
“sharing time.” 


The teacher of young children is able to demonstrate several 
times during a school day the many and varied uses of spoken 
language. She helps them to learn, for instance, how to use lan- 
guage effectively in the settling of problems in human relations: 
“Why don’t you tell Mary that you are going to give her the next 
turn on the bike; then she would stop her pulling, I think,” or 
“Johnny’s crying because he thinks you bumped into him on pur- 
pose. If you tell him how it happened, he might feel better.” 


Through words a teacher can help a child to verbalize his 
fears and angers: “You are a little afraid of such a big turtle!” 
or “It’s all right to cry. You fell on your knees and it hurts!” 
Matter-of-fact statements such as these not only tell a child that 
you understand how he feels, but also show him how to put his 
feelings into words so that others will know—himself included. 


The exploration of language through walks, stories, poems, 
and experimentation is not only sheer fun but valuable as well 
for the young child. To make words one’s own, through freedom 
to manipulate them in many ways, is an experience which he 
should not miss. The greater his awareness to, and knowledge 
about the sounds of life as they emerge from the people and 
things around him, the greater will be his contribution to his 
fellowman. 


Speaking and listening pave the way to reading and writing, 
thus opening to children the doorway to humanity. Let us not as 
teachers underestimate the importance of the guidance we can 
give in the field of the Language Arts. 


The 1957 Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Minneapolis November 28-30. 
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HOW DOES A TEACHER OF LANGUAGE ARTS GROW? 
Erma B. Meisenheimer* 


The question, “How does a teacher of Language Arts grow” 
is a thought provoking one, and opens so many avenues of con- 
sideration that it is almost overwhelming. 

Before we can claim credit for growth, it is wise to take 
an inventory to see what we possessed at the outset. What attri- 
butes or inherent qualities are peculiar to the teacher of the 
Language Arts? More than any other teacher, she must exercise 
an exacting correctness both in speech and in the written word. 
She must be a living example of what she expects from her 
students. She must be able to speak publicly in a poised, well 
organized manner. A pleasant voice is imperative and goes side 
by side with the ability to read well. A student’s life-long enjoy- 
ment of literature may stem from having heard a poem or a 
short story read well in high school. On the other hand, young 
people can learn to dislike literature heartily if they are bored 
by listening to a poor reader. 

To help students to appreciate and interpret poetry, or to 
be creative in the field of poetry or prose, an active imagination 
is a prerequisite on the part of the teacher. She must help the 
students to feel Masefield’s wheel’s kick, hear his wind’s song, 
and see his white sails shaking! Then she must help the child 
to dig down and mine his own descriptive phrases — tap his own 
reserves of emotion and memory. 

The teacher of Language Arts must be a psychologist. She 
must find out why Johnny Jones stutters before she can help him 
to overcome the difficulty. She must know that Suzie Black’s 
parents are of foreign extraction so that she will have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Suzie’s saying “dis, dat, dese, and dose’’. 
In considering student’s likes and dislikes in literature, she must 
be enough of a psychologist to agree that each individual has a 
right to his own opinion, then as an experienced teacher she 
should have enough tricks up her sleeve to re-direct the thinking 
of her students, to guide them to a “voluntary’”’ improvement in 
the selection of worth-while literature. 

The teacher of the Language Arts must be an understanding 
guide, for in no other field of academic learning is there as much 
of an opportunity to know young people on the inside, as well 
as just on the surface. When a student writes an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, a book report, or an exposition of any kind, the 
teacher must be alert to the possibilities in guidance which lie 
before her. She must not work purely with mechanics, she must 
work with people, becoming aware of individual needs and 
fitting her instruction to them. 
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Having taken inventory and found that among others, the 
inherent qualities necessary in a teacher of Language Arts in- 
clude exacting correctness in speech, ability to speak publicly 
in a poised, well organized manner, a pleasant voice, the ability 
to read well, an active imagination, and a sympathetic and under- 
standing nature, let us proceed to see how such a teacher can 
grow. 


One of the prerequisites of growth is intellectual curiosity. 
A growing teacher must never be satisfied that she knows all 
the answers. She must be continually seeking to broaden her 
own concepts through the experiences of others. What a wealth 
of material is available to each of us in our own professional 
magazines if we will but read them! We might consider two 
which should be familiar to each of us, The English Record, 
published by the New York State English Council, and The Eng- 
lish Journal, published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. By reading these publications we are stimulated to try 
new approaches to some phases of our work in which we have 
probably been unsuccessful; we are given fresh ideas about pro- 
ject work; we are informed of new visual aids; we may read 
reviews of many of the most recent books; we can be stimulated 
by learning that our problems are not peculiar to ourselves, but 
that fellow teachers in every corner of our nation are faced 
with like situations. 


Books whose helpfulness cannot be measured, such as The 
Curriculum Series of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, are made available to us. These bring us a philosophy of Eng- 
lish language teaching. The latest volume in this series, The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary School, is a compilation of 
working methods contributed by teachers across the nation. 


Besides books and professional magazines, a growing teacher 
of the Language Arts can keep abreast of the changing times 
by reading several newspapers and general periodicals. Here we 
obtain our knowledge of current events and may find excellent 
reviews of current literature. 


I know the age-old cry, “But I haven’t time to read! With 
class registrations for individual teachers skyrocketing toward 
the 150’s and often higher, I’m too tired to do much professional 
reading by the time I’ve corrected a few sets of themes!” Please 
understand, I am not belitt'ing that complaint. It is concrete, 
and it is legitimate. Nevertheless, if you have to file an occa- 
sional set of papers in the so called “circular file”, don’t sacrifice 
your professional reading! It is there that you will often find 
time-saving teaching devices which will help you to solve some 
of your problems. One statement in The Eng’ish Language Arts 
in the Secondary School reminds us that we can save time in 
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composition correcting by doing much of our teaching in ad- 
vance. We must anticipate errors most prevalent in a specific 
class, then preteach to prevent those errors; we must help with 
ideas before the students write, and circulate among them mak- 
ing suggestions and minor corrections while they are writing. 
The final consideration of a composition then should deal mainly 
with the worth and clarity of ideas and with acceptable diction. 


A growing teacher in the Language Arts profits not only 
through reading, but through research and through attending 
conferences such as this, where she can figuratively “let down 
her hair’ and talk over her prob!ems with fellow teachers. An- 
other medium of growth in a teacher of Language Arts is her 
own experiences. Through these, she learns that she must expect 
each child to progress, whether he is a slow, average or superior 
student, but she must gauge her expectancy in growth according 
to the child’s capabilities. She observes day by day progress as 
well as the over-all picture, and gives credit for it! 


A teacher who has truly grown through experience has 
learned when to and when not to correct a child. There is a 
theory, of course, that a child must never be interrupted to make 
a speech correction as it destroys his train of thought and his 
confidence in himself. We learn as we work with people that that 
theory is true if the child is the center of attention before a 
group, e.g. giving a talk, telling a story or making a report. 
These errors must not be ignored, however; the student must 
be corrected and asked to rephrase his faulty expressions before 
he is dismissed if teaching is to be effective. In contradiction to 
the aforementioned theory, it is obvious that a youngster may 
be corrected immediately in conversation, ordinary discussion, 
or informal recitation. It is well in such instances to let him re- 
peat his statement immediately in the proper idiom. 


It is found, then, that the teacher may grow through read- 
ing, through research, through personal contact, and through 
experience. If, however, she wishes to measure that growth, 
she must establish some means of self evaluation. She may de- 
velop checklists of standards which she is seeking to achieve in 
writing, reading, or in oral communication. She may observe the 
“return” of her teaching. For example, does she find words which 
she has used casually in class or which she has deliberately 
stressed in her teaching, coming back to her in compositions or 
in conversation? How do the students react in her class? Are 
they catching the enthusiasm which she feels in the subject mat- 
ter she is presenting? Are they eager to learn and are they 
interested? If not, is she wise enough to change her approach—to 
adjust to the situation and thus prevent an unpleasant experi- 
ence? Does her teaching carry over into other classes? Much 
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of the value in the teaching of literature, of course, cannot be 
measured. It may not prove its worth until many years later. 
We cannot evaluate concretely the experience of another person. 
Yet, how gratifying it is to have a former student come to you 
and say, “Thanks for introducing me to Ogden Nash! When I’m 
particu'ar y downhearted, I never fail to get a chuckle from his 
delightfu! satire. He has taught me that many serious situations 
may be ludicrous if viewed objectively!’ Instances of this kind 
may prove to the teacher of Language Arts — years later — that 
she has helped someone to a fuller and happier life. 

A question which some may ask is, ‘‘What is the relationship 
of discipline to the evaluative process as applied to a teacher?” 
If a teacher has grown to a point where she does adapt her 
teaching to the needs of her group, if she has been successful in 
showing them that she is not working against, but with them, 
and if she keeps them busy, discipline will take care of itself and 
will not have to be imposed from the outside. 

Above all, a growing teacher is a humble teacher — one who 
strives continually to understand better those with whom she 
works. A busy teacher’s prayer can be adequately summed up 
in the words of Walter Pope when he said, 

‘May I govern my passion with absolute sway 

And grow wiser and better as my strength wears away!” 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Financial Report June 20, 1956 to May 15, 1957 
INCOME 


On hand June 20, 1956 (transferred from 
John E. Warriner to David E. Manly) $1,723.01 


1957 Conference Exhibits 675.00 
Sale of Monographs and Records 73.29 
Memberships 1,600.00* 
Advertising in Record 211.25** 
$4,282.55 
* Memberships—775 1956-7 
24 1957-8 
1 1958-9 
** $110 outstanding 
EXPENDITURES 
Record—Volume VII $1,951.37 
Newsletter 466.00 
Business Manager’s Miscellaneous Expense 225.26 
Monographs 812.50 
1957 Convention 85.41 
October Executive Board Meeting 58.30 
Office Supplies and clerical help 110.51 
Promotion 97.00 
Miscellaneous expenses 105.42 
$3,911.77 
TOTAL INCOME $4,282.55 


TOTAL EXPENDED 3,911.77 


CASH ON HAND $ 390.78 
(May 15, 1957) 
David E. Manly, Treasurer 





1958 ANNUAL CONFERENCE—MAY 9-10 
Hotel New Yorker 


Plan now to attend! 
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Hust off the preso 


For Elementary School 


@ TEACHERS 
© SUPERVISORS 

@ ADMINISTRATORS 
© LIBRARIANS 

© CURRICULUM 

© SPECIALISTS 


The Child's 
Personal Reading 


Monograph of the New York State English Council 


85c per copy, postpaid. 


On orders for 5 or more copies, 30c per copy. 


Send order with remittance to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


33 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


FOR GRADES 7-12 
Colorful, fine-quality texts—the best in modern and traditional literature. 


Fifth editions, copyright 1957: 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS (7) 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES (8) 


A unique development reading program helps boys and girls 
attain the maximum in pleasurable reading experiences and 
increased comprehension, appreciation, and vocabulary skills. 


Write for booklet 6-55 and folder 72-11. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc, 


249-259 W. Erie Boulevard, Dept. M-11 
Syracuse 2, New York 
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THE THORNDIKE-BARNHART DICTIONARY 


Advanced Junior Dictionary 
(GRADES 7-9) 


High School Dictionary 
(GRADES 9-12) 
Word information students want 


presented in ways they are sure 
to understand. 


Generous help with reading, 
speaking, and writing . . . with 


word problems encountered in 
every subject. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
1900 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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